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THE ETERNAL HOPE. 


“1 THINK Heaven will not shut forever more, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 

Lest some belated wanderer should come, 
Heart-broken, asking just to die at home, 

So that the Father will at last forgive, 

And looking on His face that soul shall live.” 


“‘T think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any, far off, turn them to the light; 

That He who loved us into life must be 

A Father infinitely fatherly. 

And, grouping for Him, these shall find their way, 
From outer dark, through twilight, unto day.” 


—MASSEY. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS.' 
WE may all agree with Frederick W. Farrar, that 


there is no adequate reason why multitudes of Chris- | 


tian people are so little acquainted with the distinc- 
tive scope and individuality of each separate book of 
our Bible. The weight and authority of any text de- 
pends very largely upon the character of the book in 
which it is found, and the position ofthe reputed 
writer considered historically. 

As a great poet has affirmed, “The beauty of the 
Bible increases in proportion as it is understood ; 
that is to say, in proportion as we consider and per- 
ceive that each word which we take generally has a 
peculiar, special and directiy individual application 
in accordance with given circumstances of place and 
time.”’ 

The whole volume of the Bible is not in any sense 
a connected book, but the connected literature of a 
whole people, written amid astonishing varieties of 
condition and circumstance, by a multitude of differ- 
ent authors, of whom some were separated from oth- 
ers by a space of sixteen hundred years. 

Such were some of the thoughts of the accom- 
plished Archdeacon Farrar, when he undertook the 
preparation of his latest important work, ‘“‘ The 
Messages of the Books.” These books are the writ- 
ings of the New Testament. 

The four Gospels do not belong to the earliest but 
to the latest period of the New Testament writings. 
But they are placed first because they contain for us 
the earliest record of the life and works of the foun- 
der of the Church of Christ. The words New Testa- 
ment mean New Covenant—the Gospel means good 
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news. Christianity is a historic faith. The Gospels 
record the historic facts which are the objective 
bases of Christianity. Gospel is the Saxon transla- 
tion of the Greek word évangélion. In early Greek 
the word meant the reward given to one who 
brought good tidings. In Attic Greek it meant a 
sacrifice for good tidings. In later Greek it meant 
the good news actually delivered—the good news of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

The language of the New Testament was the 
form of Greek spoken throughout the civilized world 
known as Macedonian Greek. It owed its prevalence 
to the vast conquests of Alexander the Great. It 
had something of the polish of the pure Greek, and 
was enriched by many additions from the languages 
of Asia due to the mingling of different forms of civ- 
ilization in the city of Alexandria, in which this dia- 
lect was spoken. 

In the city of Alexandria had been made the 
Greek translation of the old Bible called the Septua- 
gint. The apostles and evangelists found ready a 
language having rich stores of religious and philo- 
sophical phraseology fitted to express the deeper and 
fuller thought of the coming age, into which all na- 
tions are to be baptised. 

Three world-wide events prepared the world for 
the reception of the gospel. These were the career 
of Alexander the Great, the rise of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the dispersion-of the Jews. The conquests 
of Alexander gave to the civilized world a universal 
language, and the rise ofthe Roman Empire secured 
to the nations social order and a political unity which 
protected and consolidated the growth of the new 
faith ; while the dispersion of the Jews, weakening a 
decadent paganism, prepared the world for a purer 
morality and a monastic faith. Dr. Schaff has said, 
“The New Testament hasa Greek body,a Hebrew 
soul, and a Christian spirit rules both.” 

Beginning at Matthew’s gospel, we may inquire 


first as to its authorship. He is the apostle Matthew 


of whom we know very little. He was ason of Al- 
pheus, a brother of James the Less, and possibly a 
brother of Thomas, called Didymus. Possibly, also, 
he was a kinsman of the Christ himself. At the time 
of the ministry of Jesus, the Roman world was being 
taxed by the ruler at Rome, and in Israel; the tax 
gatherers were the class of persons most despised. 
Yet we read in Matthew that Jesus passing by from 
Nazareth, saw a man called Matthew sitting at the 
place of toll. In the despised and hated publican or 
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tax-gatherer he saw the possible apostle and scribe 
who was to record his work and called him ; “ Follow 
mé!”, It is recorded that he arose and followed him. 
Luke’s'testimony is that he left all, rose up, and fol- 
lowed him. 

But before he left his home, to enter on the life of 
an attendant upon the great teacher, he madea great 


feast, and many sat down to meat with the Christand | 


his disciples who were of the same order as Matthew, 
publicans and sinners, and the Pharisees, who were 


ever following after the blessed Master as critics, and | 


certainly with no very good intent, raised the query, 
Why eat ye with with publicans and sinners? Jesus 


them to find what this meant: “I will have mercy 
and. not sacrifice.” The memorable conversation of 
this farewell feast is recorded by Matthew 9; 9-18. 
Matthew’s gospel is a sketch of the life of Christ .by 
an eye witness, -by one who was perhaps a kinsman, 
—one of the chosen twelve,—and one who had lived 
in closest intimacy, who had walked and talked with 
him in the fields of Galilee, and on the slopes of Oli- 
vet ; one who had sat with him in the synagogue, and 
sailed with him in the boat, and prayed with him un- 
der the star-lit sky ; one who had seen and heard, 
and his hands had handled the word of life. 

Farrar believes that the motive of Matthew’s 
gospel was to show as he might the Christ to be the 
expected Messiah of the Jew, and says that he brought 
to his work “ but three intellectual endowments ; the 
love of truth ; an exqusite sensibility to the mercy of 
God and to the misery of man; and a deep sense 
of that increasing purpose that runs through the 

” 


Farrar also points out that the characteristic 
phrase of Matthew is “that the saying might be ful- 
filled,’—which occurs some thirteen times in his 
gospel. It is the favorite of the sects of Jewish Chris- 
tians. It contains no less than 65 quotations from 
the Old Testament, nearly three times more than oc- 
cur in any other gospel. 

It was probably but a few, years between the pub- 
lication of Matthew’s gospel and that of Mark. At 
any rate they must have both been prepared before 
the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jew- 
ish people among the nations of the Roman world. 

Of the personality of Mark we know nothing save 
the tradition that identifies him with John Mark, the 
son of that Mary whose house in Jerusalem was a 
meeting-place of the early Church. The home of 
this Evangelist was perhaps the scene both ofthe Last 
Supper and of the Pentecostal meeting at which, it is 
recorded, the Holy Ghost visibly descended. He was 
a cousin of Barnabas, and of Levitic descent, and was 
the companion of Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey. He was the tenderly beloved friend of 
both Peter and Paul at Rome. 

The date of the Gospel was before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. We may imagine the Roman converts of 
Peter and Paul gathered round this man of God, who 
had been with Peter in his ministry, entreating him 
to make for them a record such asshouldaccord with 
the eye-witness of Peter. This realistic preacher who 





has transcribed much of Peter's ministry consents, 
and behold we have this brief epitome. 

One author says ofhim. “Heis an author ina 
flower-bedecked garment. He makes the narrative 
more effectively the contrast between rapid pro- 
gression and contemplative stillness, painting the 
scenery with a thousand touches, the house, the sea, 
the followers, the growing throng, the names of per- 
sons, the numbers of the persons and of the animals, 
and of the pieces of money, the greenness of the grass, 
the pillow in the stern of the boat on Gennesareth—all 
given with a preference for affectionate and familiar 


| diminutives and in the present tense.”—Keims. 
with holy wisdom and grace replies that he satas a | 
physician to these sin-sick souls; and then exhorted | 


It seems as if his Roman readers might have said 
to him: We know nothing of your Old Testament: we 
have no philosophic or speculative genius; we are 
not ripe for your dogmas; but tell us what Jesus was, 
how he looked and what he did. Set him before us 
as we should have seen him had we been Centurions 
in Syria or soldiers before the Cross. 

Out of the four-fold chariot of cherubic vision of 
Ezekiel, the Lion became the symbolof Mark. The 
characteristics of a Lion are the majesty of its pose, 
“es sternness of its eye, the swiftnessand power of its 

eap. 

For many reasons scholars reject the last sixteen 
verses Of Mark’s Gospel as spurious—and any one 
who reads them thoughtfully, certainly any Friend, 
would willingly set them aside. 

There are but three places in Scripture in which 
the name of the writer of the third Gospel is men- 
tioned. These are Col. 4; 14, “Luke, the beloved phy- 
sician, and Demas greet you;” 2 Tim. 4; 11, “ Only 
Luke is with me;” and Philemon 24, where he is 
mentioned as one of Paul’s “ fellow-laborers.” From 
there we learn he was the faithful companion of St. 
Sate both in his first Roman imprisonment, and the 

ater. 

The theologian finds in his Gospel the conception 
of the life and work of Christ which was the basis of 
the Teachings of Paul. Judaism had degenerated 
into a religion of hatred, and Luke’s picture of Jesus 
of Nazareth as Christus Consolator, the Good Physician 
of souls, the Gospeller of the Poor, the Brother who 
loves all his brethren in the great family of God, the 
impartial healer and ennobler of sick and suffering 
humanity, the Desire of all nations, the Savior of the 
world—is in strong contrast with the Scribe and 
Pharisee of his day. Luke’s is the Gospel of the 
Infancy ; the Gospel of the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews; The Gospel of Womanhood; the Scribes and 
Pharisees of that day gathered up theirrobes lest they 
should touch a woman in the street or synagogues; 
they pretended that it was a disgrace to look at, much 
more to talk to a woman; but He the holy and the 
sinless, knew that in the moral life of pure humanity 
it is only the twofold heart which beats with one full 
life. Itis preéminently the Gospel not only of the 
poor, the humble, the blind, the lame, the halt, the 
maimed, but the sinner and the prodigal and the out- 
cast ; not only of Mary but of the Magdalene. It is 
the Gospel of Toleration. “ Let us call down fire from 
Heaven as Elijah did” ery the religious controver- 
sialists of all times; and to all times comes the meek 





rebuke, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them. 

How shall we characterize the 4th Gospel, the 
spiritual Gospel. John’s annunciation of the Word 
of God made flesh and dwelling among men was so 
simple and sublime, the acknowledgment of the Christ 
by the Baptist and then the rejoicings as well as the 
wonder workings of Christ at the marriage feast at 
Cana in Galilee, his indignation at the profanation of 
the temple by the sale of animals for sacrificial offer- 
ings and other bartering, his inborn sense of the na- 
ture of man which withheld him from trusting him- 
self blindly to them; his announcement of deep spir- 
itual verities to Nathanael, and his wonder at the 
blindness of the ruler in Israel; his simple and blessed 
teaching to the woman of Samaria at the well; his 
healing of the body as well as the souls of men; his 
declension of kingly honors, and his yoluntary death 
when his mission was accomplished was sufficient to 
express its special character as setting forth the inner 
life of Christ,—the Word made flesh and dwelling 
among men. 

The Church has poetically assigned to each of these 
witnesses who were willing to attest the work of Je- 
sus, the symbol of the prophet Ezekiel. To Matthew 
is assigned the angel, or the man; to Mark, the lion; 
to Luke the calf; and to John the eagle, because he 
soars to heaven above the clouds of human infirmity. 
These symbols are certainly fanciful and arbitrary, 
but we may say with Wordsworth : “ Like them the 
Gospels are four in number ; like them they are the 
Chariot of God, who sitteth between the Cheruhim ; 
like them, they bear Him on a winged throne into all 
lands, like them they move wherever the Spirit guides 
them: like them they are marvelously joined togeth- 
er, intertwined with coincidences, with differences ; 
wing interwoven with wing, and wheel interwoven 
with wheel: like them they are full of eyes and 
sparkle with heavenly light: like them they sweep 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, and 
fly with lightning speed and with the noise of many 
waters. Their sound has gone out to all lands and 
their words to the end of the world.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR COURSE TOWARD THE CHINESE. 
HE earth was designed for man’s habitation. Its 
fruits, grains, vegetables; and animals constitute 
his food, When from any cause, any part of its sur- 
face becomes inadequate to produce food enough for 
its population a part of the people must migrate or 
die. 
That such part may emigrate to some other spot 
of the earth’s surface where this is not the case, is a 
moral truism that none can deny; for God, being 
the father of all, certainly did not design that any of 
his children should die for the want of sustenarice 
while there was yet room for them to obtain it from 
the surface of the earth. We accordingly find that 
these migrations have been going on as far back as 
in the days of Abraham. Wherever resistance has 
been made to this law by those already in possession 
of any country, war has followed, and the stronger 
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party has remained, and either compelled the weaker 
to blend with it orseek a home elsewhere. It was 
this law that justified the emigration from the over- 
crowded countries of Europe in coming to andsettling 


| in America. 


The aborigines roamed over it, but did not occupy 


| it, and had no moral right to its exclusive possession. 





The means used to extirpate them cannot be justi- 
fied, for had the early settlers approached them in 
the right spirit there is little doubt that their con- 
sent to form settlements might easily have been ob- 
tained, and the natural law would have eventually 
triumphed without bloodshed. The early settlers 
having obtained a fvot-hold invited those of other 
nationalities to come and settle among them, treat- 
ing them as brothers and extending to them all the 
rights of citizenship. This being in accord with the 
natural law, has resulted in making this one of the 
greatest countries in the world. It is true that an 
exception to this may be found in the African race, 
as it was brought here against its will and denied the 
rights of manhood. This was a wrong for which 
the people had to suffer, and from the consequences 
of which they are not yet entirely freed. 

Another people, drawn by the same law of seek- 
ing food where it may be found, has sought our 
shores. These come from a clime where Christianity 
has not yet been established. Some of our benevo- 
lent people have been at much pains to send mission- 
aries among them, to convert them to our faith. These 


| have not always been received with open arms, and 


great complaint has been made of the cruelty ofthese 
heathens who are steeped in ignorance and given up 
to idolatry. 

One would have supposed that under these cir- 
cumstances, there would have been much rejoicing 
in this Christian land, especially among those who 
are so anxious to win souls to Christ, at the opportu- 
nity thus afforded to show these benighted people 
the beauty and excellence of the gospel. What ef- 
forts should have been made to show them that in 
sending our missionaries among them we have been 
influenced by a desire to promote their present and 
eternal welfare? 

But our religion teaches us that we, in common 
with them, are children of one Father; brothers de- 
signed to love one another? And, as children and 
ignorant people are most easily approached on the 
human side of their nature, we should treat them 
kindly, give them a fair opportunity to obtain food 
and clothing, and comfortable homes which they 
could appreciate. Then illustrate by our conduct 
that the great laws of our religion, justice, mercy and 
truth are so good as to command our observance of 
them on all occasions. Thus beholding the fruits of 
our faith, they would be led to seek the tree that 
produced them, Christianity would win its way into 
their benighted souls, and the beauty and excellence 
of the gospel would dispel the clouds of ignorance 
and superstition that now surround them. Enjoying 
the peace and happiness that true righteousness al- 
ways affords, they would naturally desire that the 
friends they left behind should share the blessing. 

Returning to their old homes, as some would sure- 
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ly do, they would become missionaries to their peo- 
ple, and the gospel of Jesus Christ would spread ov- 
er the world. Contrast this with our treatment of 
them. We sought their friendship, sent a minister 
to conclude a treaty of amity with them, the provi- 
sions of which gave to the people of each country the 
right of domicile in the other subject only to the ob- 
servance of its laws. Relying on this, many indus- 
trious people came to our shores in search of a liveli- 
hood. Did we give them a Christian welcome? or 
did we not rather turn upon them the eye of suspi- 
cion, confining them to the worst quarters of our ci- 
ties, employing them at low wages to do our work, 
and when they become competitors of others in the 
race of life permitting our hoodlums to visit them 
with every kind of ontrage? Where were our be- 
nevolent Christians, our good deacons, our devoted 
pastors when these things were being done? 
Standing idly by, raising no voice of remonstrance, 
or parading the vices of this people by way of justi- 
fication, no memorial sent to Legislatures, or to Con- 
gress protesting against the outrage and calling for 
further legislation to protect the rights of the inno- 
cent. Our press, the greatest power in the land, 
either excusing or justifying the miserable wretches 
engaged in the fiendish work. Even the Society of 
Friends, with its standing committee on humanita- 
rian work, quietly folded its decorous hands and 
looked demurely on. Had we not better abolish our 
treaty with China, call our missonaries home, and 
frankly own that we are not a Christian nation, but 
only one that professed to believe the abstract truth 


of Christianity? If society is to be given up to the 
control of these rough elements, be they native or for- 
eign, how long will our boasted Republican govern- 


ment last as a beacon light to the nations. As good 
citizens, as Christians, it has become the bounden du- 
ty of us allto do what we canto remove this stain 
upon the character of our people. We may remon- 
strate, petition and write so as to help form a sound 
public opinion. Shall we not do it? W. W. 
Loudoun Co., Va. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 


AND ITS RELATIONS TO OUR REPUBLICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS.—III. 


THEOBOLD MATTHEW said “The principle of 
Prohibition seems to me to be the only safe and cer- 
tain remedy for the evils of intemperance. This 
opinion has been strengthened and confirmed by 
hard labor for more than twenty years in the tem- 
perance cause.” The New York Tribune, in Third 
month, 1884, in an editorial on the liquor traffic 
said, “It is impossible to examine any subject con- 
nected with the progress, the civilization, the physi- 
cal well-being, or the religious condition of the 
masses, without encountering this monstrous evil. 
It lies at the centre of all political and social mis- 
chief. It paralyzes energies in every direction. It 


neutralizes educational agencies. It silences the voice 
of religion. It baffles penal reform. It obstructs 
political reform. There is needed something of that 
sacred fire that kindled into inextinguishable heat 
the zeal of the abolitionists, and which compelled 
the abandonment of human slavery, to arouse the 
national indignation and abhorrence against this very 
much greater evil.” 

J. G. Holland said: “There is no question before 
the American people to-day that begins to match in 
importance the temperance qnestion. The question 
of American slavery was never anything but a baby 
by the side of this,” and he predicted that before the 
end of the present decade the whole people of this 
country would be awake to it, and divided upon it. 


_ Let us briefly consider some of the reasons why it is 


so important. According to estimates based on the 
statistics of the revenue department at Washington, 
the retail price of the intoxicating beverages con- 
sumed in the United States during the year ending 
Sixth month 30th, 1883, was not less than $940,000,- 
000. The magnitude Ofthis sum may be better real- 
ized by comparison with the expenditures of our na- 
tional government, which were for that year, for all 
purposes, about $265,000,000. Deducting the $66,000,- 
000 for pensions and the $59,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt, leaves about $140,000,000 for the real 
expense of running the national government. The 
revenues from all sources that year were about $398,- 
000,000. Here we have wasted for intoxicating bev- 
erages twice as much as the total amount of govern- 
ment revenues, and enough more to pay the running 
expenses of the national government. 

In each eleven years there has been more paid 
for such drink than the average value of the annual 
products of all farms and all mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries in the nation. In seven years 
our people have spent as much for such drinks as 
was invested in 1880 in the 87,891 miles of railroad 
then in operation in the United States. Can we 
reasonably expect anything but “ hard times,” money 
panics and business depressions while the people 
are wasting so large a part of their earnings in this 
way? Some may say they do not see how this is all 
wasted, for what one man pays another receives. 
True: but what does the drinker get for his money ? 
Aye, nothing: yes, worse than nothing: for the les- 
sening of the capacity to earn, which it causes, is 
frequently a greater loss than the price paid for the 
liquor; but it is safe to say that every drinker of in- 


| toxicating liquors in the United States would be bet- 


ter off if every cent expended for it had been 
thrown in the ocean and the liquor not been drunk. 
There is no nation of people on the face of the earth 
who can so totally ignore every principle of econc- 
my without eventually becoming bankrupt. But if 
it was merely a question of “dollars and cents,” 
with our vast area of yet unoccupied soil, and almost 
unlimited resources, we could endure this waste for 
many years; but the demoralizing effect of the liquor 
traffic upon our citizens, our nation cannot long en- 
dure. (Iam not considering in this article the hu- 
manitarian or religious phases of this subject— 
which outweigh with me all others—but am now 





treating it as a matter of business, as it relates to our 
civil government). 

History teaches nothing plainer than that Repub- 
lican governments cannot be maintained without a 
virtuous citizenship. “ Woe to the nation that is 
not fearlessly faithful enough to grapple with its own 
vice and its own corruption.” I would that the ears 
of the American people could be kept ringing with 
the words of James A. Garfield when in his in- 
augural address he said, “ the power to make and un- 
make constitutions which lies with the voters of to- 
day, can be transmitted to none other but the com- 
ing generation of voters, who are the sole inheritors 
of this supreme power. . . . If they come to this in- 
heritance blinded by ignorance and degraded by 
vice, the fall of the republic is certain and irremedi- 
able.” Ignorance is always a dangerous element in 
republican governments, but vice is an hundredfold 
more so. Our Republican government must sup- 
press the liquor traffic or the liquor traffic will sup- 
press it. 

To make my meaning more clear, let me call at- 
tention to the growth of cities. (I have shown the 
necessity for national action to control the traffic in 
cities.) In 1790, but 4 per cent. of the votes in this 
country were cast in cities, In 1840 8 per cent. were. 
In 1885 it had increased to 22 per cent. The city of 
New York at the present time can out-vote any one 
of half the states of this Union, and, with its 10,000 
grog-shops, could not maintain the form of a Repub- 
lican government without the state behind it. Sev- 
enteen state legislatures (fourteen of them Republi- 
can) at the dictation of rum-ruled cities, through 
rum-serving parties, have recently refused to let the 
people vote upon the question whether they would 
or would not have constitutional prohibition. In 
these states it is no longer a question for some distant 
future day, whether the growth of cities will affect 
our Republican government. The government in 
these states is an oligarchy now, “ A government of 
the liquor dealers, by the liquor dealers, and for the 
liquor dealers.” 

But what of the future? According to the present 
ratio of increase, in about thirty years a majority of 
the votes in these United States will be cast in cities, 
and if the liquor traffic is not suppressed, the saloon 
will continue to be “the power behind the throne” 
in them ; and when the sceptre of government passes 
from the rural home to the city’s saloon, our Repub- 
lican government will be at an end. 

So it can readily be seen that the “saloon” is ten- 
fold more dangerous than ever slavery was. The 
slave-holding oligarchy threatened only a division 
of the Federal Union. The liquor traffic aims a 
deadly blow at our Republican form of government, 
So whether we believe in “total abstinence” or not, 
if we have any regard for the perpetuity of our Re- 
publican institutions,—if we have any respect for an 
honored ancestry, who sacrificed their all, and even 
life itself, that we might enjoy the blessings of a free 
country—if we have any patriotism in our veins,— 
all these will prompt us to join in this righteous cru- 
sade against our homes’ and country’s direst foe. 
And yet we are told that we must wait; that the 
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people are not ready. Then let us go to work zeal- 
ously and get them ready. Let our watchword be 
“On to the rescue,” we’ve not a single day to lose. 
Each hour’s delay gives vantage ground to our satanic 
foe. Remember ours is agovernment under which 
such questions as this are settled by majorities with 
ballots, and not with bullets—the forces will be ar- 
rayed in organized parties, and not in “regiments” 
and “ battalions.” 

This is the central reason why this issue has no 
equal, and when I consider its transcendent import- 
ance, it seems almost superfluous to add anything 
more—but being accused by many of “ having but 
one idea”—that the importance of other questions is 
overlooked—and that I would sacrifice every other 
interest in the suppression of the liquor traffic, it is 
necessary to consider its relations to other questions 
that are properly deemed important. The legislature 
of the State of New York, and probably those of 
other states, are at the present time much perplexed 
with the question, “How shall we most profitably 
employ the large number of prisoners without inter- 
fering with the occupation of mechanicselseewhere?” 
Now where did these thousands of able-bodied men 
in our penal institutions come from? What sent 
them there? According to the testimony of many 
of the ablest judges of the criminal courts of this 
and other countries—confirmed by criminal statistics 
every where—at least nine-tenths of these are charge- 
able to the liquor traffic. Suppress it, and the num- 
ber of prisoners would soon be so reduced, that they 
could be profitably employed and trained in habits 
of industry without interfering with anybody’s busi- 
ness outside. 

We are told, too, that “the Tariff question should 
stand first "—that “ our manufacturing industries are 
depressed and need protection.” Whoever has 
studied the political situation during the past decade, 
ought to be able to see that the Tariff question is no 
longer an issue between the old parties. The class of 
individuals who believe their personal interests 
would be promoted by a high Tariff on certain ar- 
ticles, and those who believe that theirs would be 
best served by “free trade,” are about equally di- 
vided in both the old parties; while the practice of 
collecting the needful revenues for the government, 
by a Tariff, so adjusted as to foster home industries 
and protect vested interests in capital and labor, has 
become the universally recognized policy of this 
nation, and all national parties endorse it. Why this 
should be so different from the position forty years 
ago, can be readily understood, when we consider 
the change produced by the abolition of negro slavery. 
Forty years ago there was not acotton manufactory 
in any of the Southern States. They produced only 
the raw material, and sent it away to be manufactured 
into such goods as they need in return. English capi- 
talists, with their great mills and experience, could 
take the cotton and return the manufactured articles 
cheaper than our younger manufacturing establish- 
ments in the New England States could, had it not 
been for the import duty charged on manufactured 
goods. Therefore it seemed to the cotton producers 
that all such import duties were so much taken out 
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of their profits for the benefit of our eastern manu- 
facturers. The former controlled the democratic 
party, and the latter the Whig and afterward the Re- 
publican party, and there beinga direct antagonism 
of interest between them, it made the subject a party 
issue. The Southern States not only had no manufac- 
tories, but did not wantany. In 1851, Amos Law- 
rence—being one of the largest cotton manufacturers 
of the Eastern States—seeing that most of the goods 
he produced were sent to the states where cotton 
came from, concluded that much of the expense of 
transporting the cotton to the Eastern states, and the 


manufactured goods back, was needless, and if this | 
could be saved it would give a great advantage in | 


supplying the southern market; and finding ample 


chased a site, and purposed to erect a large establish- 
ment there, seeing no reason why cotton could not be 
manufactured as cheap on the James river as on the 
Merrimac, and save the cost of transportation both 
ways. 
discovered his intention, they drove him from the 
State; for the reason that his plans involved either 
the éducation of the negroes to make artisans and 
mechanics of them, or the introduction ofa class of 
intelligent free whites, either of which would have 
been destructive to their cherished institution of 
negro slavery. 

But with the abolition ofslavery, all thisis changed. 
More than three hundred cotton manufactories have 
been established in ‘the Southern States within the 
past three years, and they are now manufacturing 
their own cotton, for their own use, and in less than 
ten years our NorthWestern States will be supplied 


with cotton goeds from the cotton growing States, 


cheaper than our eastern manufacturers can, with the 
extra cost of so much transportation; and the con- 
tinued prosperity of our older manufacturing centres 
will depend largely upon their ability to manufacture 
cheap enough to find a sale fortheir goodsin Mexico, 
South America, or some other foreign market. And 
I will venture the prediction that ifthe cry of “ free 
trade” again disturbs the financial policy of the na- 
tion, it will come from this source on the same prin- 
ciple that English manufacturers advocate it, viz., to 
reduce the price ofraw materials, machinery , etc., that 
they may be able to compete with other manufac- 
turers in foreign markets. 

While the Republican cattle-raisers of lowa who 
find a market for their meat in Liverpool may reas- 
onably think they ought to have a free privilege to 
“buy their breeches where they sell their beef,” they 
should remember it would be an advantage to both 
buyer and seller if the exchange could be made at 
home, without the cost of double transportation. I 
believe as thoroughly as any other man in the policy 
of fostering home industries; but the greatest com- 
petitor our home manufacturers have in our home 
market, is the alcoholic liquor traffic. As previously 
stated, the amount annually expended for alcoholic 
liquors (to say nothing of the diminished earnings on 
account of its use) reaches nearly $1,000,000,000. At 
least $500,000,000 is expended by the laboring classes, 
whose earnings, if not thus wasted, would be expen- 


But as soon‘as the slaveholding oligarchy | 
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ded for the various needful articles to make them- 
selves and their homes more comfortable and happy. 
Every dollar expended for intoxicating drink is rob- 
bing some useful trade of the same amount. Who is 
there that does not know of wives who are wearing 
the old ragged dress, and children with toes protrud- 
ing from old shoes, because the money that should 
have bought new ones has gone into the till of the 
dram-shop? If, instead, this money was expended 
for calico for a new dress, it would not merely mean 
more business for the dry-goods merchant, but more 
business at the manufactory, more cotton and more 
life all along that line. When “drink money” is 
saved and buys an extra pair of shoes, it does not 


| merely mean more business for the shoe store, but 
water-power on the James river in Virginia, he pur- | 


more for the shoemaker, more for the tannery, more 
pegs, more nails, more hides, more bark, etc. When 
it buys a new stove, it is not merely the hardware 


| dealer who is benefited, it means more business at 


the foundry, more at the furnace, more iron, more 
coal, more transportation, and more business all along 
the line, tariff or no tariff: and if these $500,000,000, 
instead of being annually wasted for drink, were 
turned into these channels of useful trade, it would 
give to manufactures and trade such an impetus as 
could not be given by any tariff system that the most 
radical protectionist could devise: and behind all 
this the farmer could see an increased demand for 
the necessaries of life which it is his lot to produce. 
Jesse H. Grirren. 
Underhill, N. Y. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 4. 
Frrst Mo. 24TH. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
READ 2 Kings 25, 1-12. Golden Text: “‘ By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when ; 
we remembered Zion. 


TIME—B. ©. 588. Kings—Zedekiah, of Judah ; ‘Neb- 
uchadnezzar, of Babylon. Cities—Jerusalem, Baby- 
lon. 

The beginning of the captivity took place in the 
reign’ of Jenoiachin, who, with 10,000 captives and 
great spoils, including part of the vessels of the'tem- 
ple, was carried to Babylon,and Zedekiah made 
king of Judah in his stead, Daniel and his three‘ 
friends were among those taken captive. Zedekiah 
was tributary to Babylon as his predecessors had 
been to the king of Egypt. Between these two na- 
tions the fate of Judah had hung for several years ; 
and now the final overthrow of the kingdom was at 
hand. The history of the captivity isa sad one. It 
was repeated when the English obtained possession 
of the French settlements in North America in 1713. 
The hardships then endured show that the passions 
of men when unrestrained by humanity and justice’ 
are always cruel and vindictive. Longfellow’s poem 
“ Evangeline” is founded upon incidents of that 
war. The efforts of Jeremiah in Jerusalem had all 
been directed towards peace and submission to the 
sway of the king of Babylon, who was kindly dis- 
posed towards the nation and would have restored 
it to order and prosperity. But false prophets and 
evil counsellors prevailed. Zedekiah rebelled against 
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the king of Babylon, and the city of Jerusalem was 
besieged by the Chaldean army. The people living 
in the country sought refuge within ‘ts walls, among 
whom were the Rechabites of our former :lesson. 
Famine, sickness and untold afflictions prevailed. 
The seige lasted eighteen months. 


As we read in the text, “he burnt the house of | 
the Lord,” this occurred 424 years after Solomon laid 


its foundation. The entire city was destroved, and 
Jerusalem no longer existed except in the hearts of 
the captives. 

There were in all six captivities of Judab begin- 


ning in the year B. C. 606 in the reign of Jehoiakim. | 


The seventy years of captivity were ended by the 
decree of Cyrus, B. C. 536. See first chapter of Ezra. 

Jeremiah saw in prophetic vision all the calami- 
ties of the people, and he also saw that there would 
be a return and a rebuilding of the city. 

This lesson teaches that while our Heavenly 
Father is long-suffering and patient with this disobe- 
dient children, the continuance in evil ways brings 





upon them the rewards of sin. That large armies and | 


the strongest walls are not to be-relied on when a 
nation becomes corrupt, and its rulers treacherous 
and profane. 
nation or an individual, and only those who seek 
peace and love righteousness, may safely trust in 
God and find a present helper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 


“* With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.”’ 


REFLECTING upon this saying of Jesus in his ser 


mon on the mount, an instructive view of it has pre- | « things to think on” (Phil. iv., 8), they rank at any 


. ee | rate among the “ whatsoever things are lovely.” You 
As like begets its like many have known in the | : * 


sented itself. 


course of their lives the influence of kindness and 
gentleness, and to be kindly affectionate one to an- 
other, as the apostle recommends,in honor preferring 
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cious lambs may receive a- qualification to train 
them in virtue and goodness, to be as olive plants 
round about the table, clothed with the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
| of great price. 

Twelfth month 30th, 1885. 


ReBeEccA PRICE, 


TRIFLES. 
OUR lives, or rather their happiness and misery, are 
in a great measure made up of trifles, just as time is 
made up of moments. 

The discomfort of having to wait for a meal be- 
yond its regular hour, of finding things ill-prepared 
or carelessly done, of meeting slovenliness and dis- 
comfort where a little thought and pains might have 
introduced ease and even elegance, or of being brought 
up sharp atevery turn by want of punctuality or of 
method—these are ills more difficult to bear than the 
uninitiated imagine. Most houses might be comforta- 


| ble and elegant—yes, elegant! For comfort consists 


in finding everything where and as it should be; ele- 
gance, in adding to what should be there that which 


} . 
| need not be there, but whose presence surprises, at- 
That it is righteousness that exalts a | 


tracts, and gratifies. 

There is often neither comfort nor elegance in the 
rich mansions, while both are found in the laborer’s 
cottage. A jug filled with flowers, a neat white cur+ 


| tain, a couple of flowers, may effect what the ex 


the same is often returned, bringing with it sweet | 


unity and the fellowship of feeling. 
On the other hand, if there is an unkind bearing 


toward one another, in word or deed, not observing | 


the golden rule of doing unto others as we would be 


done to, the measure thus meted will foster the spir- | 
it of retaliation, and in like manner be returned, un- | 
less governed by the examples of the Divine Master, | 
“who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, when | 
he suffered he threatened not; but committed him: | 


self to him who judgeth righteously.” 


How many heartaches and tears shed might be 
Spared if we were careful and watchful at all times to | 


see not to hurt the oil and the wine ip anyone, 

And for the dear children, we should not only be 
watchful, but pray to be in possession of heavenly 
food to strengthen their tender hearts, and not when 


they ask for bread to giveastone. “Ifason shall | 


ask bread of any of you that is a father will he give 
himastone? If then ye know how to give good 
gifts to your children how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give of his holy spirit to them that 
ask him.” In thus asking, the guardians of the pre- 





| penditure of hundreds of dollars has not achieved. 

Let it not be said that these are mere. trifles; un- 
| worthy. the attention of the Christian. Distrust the 
| pretence of spirituality whose eyes are too lofty for 


the common things of life. In the long catalogue of 


say these are trifles; then all the more they ought 
not to be neglected. But trifles though they be, to 


| neglect. them is nota trifle, it isa breach of plain 


| duty.—Hearth and Home. 
one another, that in such sacrifice a full measure of | _ - “ vie 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by héart-throbs. He most lives ‘ 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best; 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest, 
Lives in one hour more than in years do some 

Whose fat blood sleeps, as it slips along their veins. 
Life is but a means unto an end; that end, 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God. 

The dead have all the glory of the world.” 


Ong thing do remember, to have your home, eve- 
ry-day-table, just as attractive as the one to which 


| you invite your honored guest. It pays to exert one’s 
| self for one’s family. They never lose sight of it. Ten 


to one if the honored guest, tired with social courte- 
sies will not forget you ina day, or only remember 
your little affair as a debt to be paid back some time. 


| We do not under-estimate the duty of hospitality — 
| but we do think we are more likely to err in thelack 


of the courtesy towards our own households. Be 
hospitable to them, we pray,—thereby some of you 
may entertain angels unawares.—Selected. 
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*,*It should be explicitly understood that the eflitors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied byaname. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


SIMPLICITY IN APPAREL. 
IT is gratifying in these days of lavish expenditure 
to hear that there is occasionally a voice raised in ad- 
vocacy of simplicity in regard to apparel. We have 
allusion to the utterances of a clergyman in a neigh- 
boring city who recently entered his pulpit and miade 
an earnest appeal to his congregation, especially to 
the women, to adopt some simple, plain style of dress, 
particularly when in attendance upon church service, 
in order that no one however humbly attired need be 
deterred from assembling for Divine worship, em- 
phasizing his words by his own example. The in- 
cident is significant in view of the inference drawn 
that too great a display of rich apparel has the effect 
to discourage such as have only moderate means from 
attendance at religious meetings. The most cordially 
approve of this movement, 1nd hope it may become 
general, and take sufficient hold upon sober minded 
people to become permanent. But for ourselves, 
who hold by inheritance a testimony to simplicity, 
we should go much farther and appeal for more sim- 
plicity in attire on ali occasions. We have no dis- 
position to urge to the observance of any particular 
style, nor would we encourage the use of cheap 
material, but we can but regret to see the extrava- 
gance that ignores good taste and fitness in the use 
of rich clothing in our railway cars, boats, and other 
places where plain and substantial material would be 
much more appropriate. It has been wisely said that 
“every extravagance isan oppression somewhere,” 
and this holds to be true in the increase of work and 
expenditure in the making up of clothing, especially 
for women, and is a real ground for uneasiness. For 
in this there must be a sacrifice of time that could be 
applied in so many ways the benefits of which would 
be so much more profitable and enduring. And where 
means are at command to pay for all of this outlay, 


| 


it becomes a question whether this is a true use of 


| wealth that might be applied to the many objects 


for which money is needed to improve and advance 
mankind to a higher and more Christ-like level. 
“Simplicity is, ofall things, the hardest to be copied,” 
if therefore we desire originality let us study to dress 
simply and in good taste, then forget ourselves and 
move on in our various spheres of duty, not permitt- 
ing one only of the requirements of civilization to 
engross our time and means to the exclusion of more 
important matters. 


We should have called attention, last week, to the 
excellent series of seven lectures, under the auspices 
of Friends’ Institute, (O.), to be given in the hall of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, in this city. The 
first of the course was given on the evening of the 
12th inst., by George B. Wood, and the others follow 
at intervals of two weeks. As the details are fully 
set forth in the advertisement elsewhere, we need 
only to refer the reader more particularly to it. 


MARRIAGES. 

JOHNSON — FRAME.— Twelfth month 29th, 1885, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, (O.), Jamestown, Greene Co., O., 
by Friends’ ceremony, William W. Johnson, son of Jesse F. 


and Amy Johnson, to Hattie C. Frame, youngest daughter 
of Nathan T. and Esther Frame, all of Jamestown. 


REYNOLDS—SIDES.—Twelfth month 22d, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Hiram L. Reynolds, and Amy B., eldest daughter 
of Jacob H. and Hannah B. Sides, of West Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMEDLEY--CROSBY.—Twelfth month 3ist, before 
Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia, Walter L. Smedley and 
Annie L. Crosby, both of Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At Newmarket, Canada, on Sixth-day, 
Twelfth month llth, 1885, Barbara, wife of Benjamin Hal- 
lowell Brown, aged 32 years. 

Deceased was the third daughter of the late Brook Den- 
nis, and had been married but six years, leaving two small 
children and an affectionate husband to mourn their loss. 
The early part of last summer was spent in Minnesota, for 
the benefit of her health; but the change not producing 
the anticipated results, she tried the breezes of the Atlantic 
Coast. Still there was no perceptible change, and the air 
of Colorado being advised, they started for the South, spend- 
ing three weeks in Kansas and two months in Colorado, 
but notwithstanding all that medical skill and careful at- 
tention could accomplish she gradually grew weaker, and 
within two weeks after her return home she died, as she 
had lived, calmly, peacefully, lovingly, and happy. Her 
remains were followed on the 15th by a large concourse of 
sorrowing friends and relatives to Friends’ meeting-house 
on Yonge street, where.a large and solemn meeting was 
convened, wherein the gospel in its spiritual application to 
the condition of the human family was clearly set forth. 

It-was the writer’s privilege to visit the deceased a few 
days before her death, and while her attachment to her dear 
husband and children seemed unabating, her confidence in 
the all-sustaining arm of God was also strong, and while 
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they were all she wished to live for, she felt that she had | 
more to die for. It wasa comfort to be with her at any 
time during her illness, but O, how sweet and comforting 
were the many words of advice near her close, as entreat- 
ing all to so live that they could meet her in that better 
world. Entire consciousness continuing as long as her 
breath lasted, with its last pulsation she uttered these 
words: “‘Good bye, Good bye. I am going to be with 
Jesus.” 

Thus closed the earthly career of a life not made pure 
and happy through muck religious profession before men, 
but so influenced and sweetened by the purity of God’s 
love, that she could say to all that she loved them, and left 
that message for those she could not see. I. W. 


BROWN.—At Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, Twelfth 
month 14, 1885, 8. Townsend Brown, D. D.S., formerly of 
Chester county, Pa., in his 56th year. 


CHAMBERS.—First month 7th, in West Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Martha B. and the late Ed- 
win Chambers, and grand-daughter of Simon Barnard, in 
her 27th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


HAINES.—Suddenly, at his residence near Medford, 
N. J., Tenth month 23d, 1885, Joel R. Haines, aged 48 years, 
a member of Medford Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


HEALD.—In Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 3lst, 
Mary H., wife of Pusey Heald, M. D., aged 50. 


HOOPES.—In “West. Chester, Fourth-day, First month 
6th, Lewis P. Hoopes, in his 75th year; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


JAMES.—In West Chester, First month 4th, Francis 


James, in his 87th year; formerly a member of the United 
States Congress. 


NEWBOLD.—In Louisville, Ky., on Ninth month 15th, 
1885, Mary M. Newbold, daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth 
J. Newbold ; a member of Byberry Monthiy Meeting. 


REEVES.—First month 4th, at Germantown, Phila., Jo- 
seph Reeves, in his 61st year. 


SMEDLEY.—On the morning of Twelfth month 30th, 
1885, at his residence in Willistown, Chester county, Pa., 
Benjamin Smedley, in the 83d year of his age; an es- ' 
teemed elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


WOOD.—First month 6th, at Trenton, N. J., Hannah 


F., wife of Henry Wood, aged 70. Interment at Crosswicks, 
N. J. 


WOOD.—In Ipava, Fulton county, Ills., at the home of 
Joseph Russell, on the morning of the 25th of Twelfth 
month, 1885, where she had been visiting, after an illness 
of near three weeks with erysipelas, Mary E. Wood, in the 
48th year of her age. 

She was an esteemed member of Richland Monthly 
Meettng, of Hoopeston, [lls., where her cheerful presence 
will be missed by all who met with her to worship, also by 
her brother Thomas C. Wood’s family, with whom she had 
made her home for many years, becoming a counterpart 
therewith, especially with their little flock of children. 
She was frequently humbled into a condition of mind 
whereby a desire was raised that she might be strength- 
ened to walk constantly before her Lord and Master. Her 
remains were conveyed to and laid in Friends’ burying 
grounds at Benjaminville, which was her former meeting. 

WORRELL.—First month 9th, 1885, of typhoid fever, 
at her home in Kennett Square, Mary E. Worrell, aged 24 
years; a valued teacher in the Friends’ High School, West 
Chester, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
READING: 

IN the primary school the child learns to read. Here 
he sees a meaning for the host of mysterious letters; 
that when combined they actually make words which 
he already knows how to use, Here he is taught, 
not only to recognize all the words already in his vo- 
cabulary, but to read them in natural, bright tones, 
such as he uses in talk and at play. 

A new and hopeful era has come for the children, 
now that the dull and unreasonable a, b, c plan is 
banished, and they are taught, at least in some de- 
gree, by natural methods. A lesson so given is an in- 
spiration to all who witness it, and the eagerness and 
joy upon the faces of the little ones show how dear 
to all is the acquisition of knowledge. 

All now recognize that the greatest necessity for 
superior teaching lies in primary work, since the lit- 
tle child is absolutely dependent upon his instructor, 
having so few resources in himself. Unless this part 
of the work be done well, it seems nearly impossible, 
in later years, to make a joyous, fearless, natural, and 
consequently a good reader of the child, for he does 
not love to read. 

Supposing the class to have been well taught, by 
the light of mcdern thought directed from New Eng- 
land and other quarters, upon this most important 
subject, the hour allotted to reading may be a time 
of delight and greatest profit ; the children may read 
for information. Here is an opportunity of supple- 
menting other studies, especially geography, natural 
history, and literature; the former by geographical 
and natural history readers, by fine passages from 
books of travel; the latter by reading choice poems 
and prose extracts from authors at present under 
study from a literary stand-point. Or some of the 
shorter classics may be read entire ;—Irving’s briefer 
sketches, “ Lady of the Lake,” or any of the host of 
others which are now so easily obtained in John Al- 
den, Half Hour and other cheap editions, and which 
form a-part of a liberal education. 

This happy time, when children of twelve years 
and over may read in school for information, is sure- 
ly coming, as methods in the lower grades improve; 
may it in its perfection, come soon! 

But while Kate, in reading, runs words together, 

John reads without expression and Mary too fast, 
while out of the thirty before the teacher, only four 
or five read well, two or three miserably and the rest 
indifferently, she cannot, it would seem, allow these 
children to read purely for pleasureand information, 
but must speak of slides, emphasis, pitch ; must teach 
the mechanics ofreading. Ifin this condition we find 
our class, what is to be done ? 
_ The object is to show the children how to read in- 
telligently ; but especially to make them delight in 
reading, to enrich their lives with a great love of 
books. We owe thanks to the publishers who, in 
their charming volumes full of good picturesand gems 
from the best authors, have done their part of the 
great task so nobly. May we do ours as well! 





1An essay read at the Efucational Conference, held Twelfth 
month 18th, 1885, at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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The more the children are interested in the selec- | 
tion the better will they render it ; one never hears 


young people read such stories as Andersen’s “Em- | 


peror’s New Clothes” but with excellent expression 
and taste. It is well to choose from the readers the 
best pieces, letting the others go unread. The deficit 
may be supplied by the hektograph. No one can 
read well and with joy what he does not understand 
nor care for. 

It seems right to teach each slide and peculiarity 
of emphasis, each mechanical point, as an example 
of it occurs naturally in the lesson. Instead of an- 
nouncing “ We have four slides: falling, rising, sus- 
pended, and circumflex,” let us say rather “ What 
did Kate do with her voice upon that word, did it 
rise or fall?” The slide may be drawn upon the 
board, the children copying it in their note-books, 
always brought to class for the recording of important 
principles. Some pupil may then define the inflec- 
tion according to his own ideas, and this definition, 


when approved by the class, may be written in the 
note-books. 


Such principles, taught in past lessons, will con- 


stantly come up for review and re-discussion, “ Where 
had we contrasted slides before?’’ “In The Persian 
and his Three Sons.” “Who can quote the line?” 
“* You have done well, but not nobly.’” “Whereelse 
did they occur?” “‘I said an elder soldier, not a 
better.’” “Where else?” “‘I am nomore worthy 
to be called thy son, make meas one of thy hired 
servants.”’ I have found the children take the great- 
est satisfaction and pride in thus understanding the 
reason of slides, and in linking lessons by a connected 
chain of principles. 

Doubtless all teachers have resorted to lists of 
words frequently mispronounced. These are ar- 
ranged under various heads as round ou’s, wh’s, etc. 
The children supply the words themselves, often fur- 
nishing quite a number carefully hunted from the 
dictionary, and submitted with much pride to the class 
for approval. 

Few greater kindnesses can be done the child in 
his school life than to teach him the proper use and 
necessity of the dictionary. This book belongs in 
the reading class almost as much as the reader itself. 
The teacher is not a dictionary, though the children 
will make one of her if she consent, as it seems easier 
to. We often find ourselves turning into dictionaries, 
giving the young felks what, with a little labor, they 
can obtain for themselves. “Let us read, to-day, a 
piece by Dickens.” The pupil can find all selections 
from that author in the book. On being told that it 
is “The Cricket on the Hearth,” all can search for 
the page, and the first finder can announce it as well 
as the teacher could. He asks“ What does this word 
mean?” If no one in class can tell, the questioner 
can look it up in the small, and, if necessary, also in 
the large dictionary, and explain the meaning to the 
parties, and will thus take one little step toward self- 
dependence. It is easy to help others, but blessed is 
he who shows others how to help themselves! It is 
astonishing how many respectable homes are without 
dictionaries, so that pupils are sometimes obliged to 
keep the ‘small ones, furnished by the school, at 


| home, as an aid in their studies. The fact that so 
many new ones must be yearly bought by the schools 
simply proves that this habit, once acquired, becomes 
an intellectual necessity. 

To correct careless, indistinct speaking, and clip- 
ping off of syllables, I have seen a class assigned to 
read each but one word at a time, all listening in- 


| tently, and complaining of anything not absolutely 


correct. And, to testa plan of this kind, does it not 
seem better not always to sit near the children, but 


|} sometimes to teach from the extreme end of the 


room? 

Few exercises stir up and interest a class more 
than asking them to relate stories read. “ What did 
we read last lesson?” “Who wrote it?” “Who 
will tell the story?” Several volunteer, many more 
will gladly try, if encouraged a little. “How did 
Mary tell that story?” “She used too many and’s.” 
“She forgot to say this.” ‘“ Look in your books and 
see if she omitted any other important idea.” ‘Try 
to tell that stanza in your own words.” Here isa 
good exercise in memory and oral composition. 

Class criticism is most useful, as all feel that they 
are working. But let the children be encouraged in 
looking for merits as well as for faults. Some criti- 
cise well who cannot carry out their own suggestions. 


| As a change, and to prevent the matter being ex- 


cluded by the manner, a selection may occasionally. 
be read through without any criticism whatever. 

A delightful lesson may be made by selecting some 
story of unusual interest, not in the reading-books, 
say Hawthorne’s “Story of the Golden Touch.” The 
better readers are now called upon at random to 
stand before the class and read from this until the 
tale is ended. As no one else has the book, eyes and 
ears are fixed upon the one child who, for the a 
holds the key to the golden mysteries. 

Whether or not to have the reading lesson pre- 
pared at home is a point often difficult to decide. 
Most of our reading in after life is at sight, when the 
plea “I have never seen this before,” doesnot excuse 
a poor delivery. Then young folks carry enough 
school cares home with them without adding to‘the 
burden. Yet, in a difficult and really fine selection, 
the enjoyment is much increased by careful prepara- 
tion. The best plan would seem, therefore, to read 
usually without previous thought, but to study care- 
fully a few masterpieces, as an aid to learning princi- 
ples. In analysis, the idea is not “What is the em? 
phatic word?” but “ What is the thought?” 

Self-prepared recitations are required by many 
teachers.as promoting confidence and self-reliance ; 
besides that, the class enjoy listening tothem. Sev- 
eral are so fearless as to volunteer to recite. The 
very ransacking books of poetry for a good selection 
is a help, so that it seems better not to choose for the 
child. Then who has not known, in duller hours, the 
comfort of having by heart a few good poems? Some 
of us receive thus the pleasure which comes to others 
through a musical education. Alas for the man with 
no resource in poetry or mvsic! 

Many condemn concert recitations on the ground 
that bad habits are thus acquired, yet if carefully 
watched, this seems useful, occasionally, ‘as it gives 
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he timid a chance to speak unobserved, and more 
than all, the children like it. 


* The pupils should be urged to read aloud at home. | 


In questioning, it is often found that the most care- 
less readers are those who seldom have this excellent 
discipline. A distinguished linguist and man of rare 
learning once said he did all his reading aloud, when 
possible, as thus the ideas had two avenues of access 
to the brain, through the ear as well as the eye. We 
all recognize this in acquiring a foreign tongue. Do 
its virtues stop here ? 

Upon hearing a passage given without expression 
what is easier than to say “Give itso,” reading it 
one’s self? 
on a better track by judicious questions, than to 
awaken them to hidden meanings. 
our crying fault, this teaching reading by imitation ? 


filling the young minds with our way and our thought, 


and maybe but blunder and misinterpretation? If 
helped to use its own powers it may see clearer than 
we. Ifa pattern must be set, I rather let another pu- 
pil, having already caught the meaning, read the pas- 
sage and, as a further model, read me quite another 
stanza. We cannot do the children’s work nor in- 
terpret for them. 

Did I wish to influence a class and could teach 


them but one subject, I should choose, not one of the | 


so-called higher branches, not something abstruse or 
difficult, but simply reading. For it joins hands with 


so many subjects that it gives an unusual hold upon | 
the child. The reading class affords excellent oppor- 


tunity for teaching some of the more necessary prin- 


ciples of hygiene, suchas ventilation and proper ad- | , 
| where the meeting is very small indeed, and the in- 


justment ofthedress. Hereis also a chance for a few 
minutes of deep breathing and chest exerclses, be- 
fore beginning the lesson. A hint on proper care of 
the eyes, such as direction of light, will not be out of 
place. 
morrow’s spelling-lesson, and it may be made the ba- 
sis of both oral and written composition. The read- 
ing class may develop a taste for literature before- 
hand, by always associating the name of the author 
with the piece, giving a little account of his life, and, 
if possible, showing his portrait. Children take a 
great interestin this,and love to help you. 

And, best of all, the reading lesson may foster a 
taste for good books. It is curious, interesting, some- 
times sad, to ask your class each to write the name 
of the last book read at home, with that of its author. 
A motley list! some good names, but many those of 
the omnipresent, time-wasting, second-class novel. 
Just before vacation warn children of the absolute 
harm of this sort of dissipation ; say that, on their re- 
turn to school, you will ask fora list of the books 
read during the holidays. I believe some good can 
be done in this way, perhaps more than we think. 
Help one to the taste for good books “and you place 
him in contact with the best society in every period 
of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tender- 
est, the bravest and the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity ;” and this not when they were 
discouraged or dejected, but in their best moods. 
“You make him a denizen of all time, a contemporary 
of all ages.” E.G. H. 


It is much quicker to set the class | 4 . , 
| tion was directed to the need of making the interior 





But is not this | 


From the piece read to-day may be taken to- | 
| borhood. The discouragements are great, but if the 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITING IN PHILADELPHIA QUARTER. 
THE Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Committee ap- 
pointed to visit the outlying meetings of Philadel- 
phia Quarter, attended to the service last week, be- 
ginning on Third-day at Merion. This meeting is 
very small, and composed entirely of elderly people. 
The attendance was good, many being present who 
are professors with Friends, and who seldom go else- 
where. These were encouraged to cast in their lot 
with the few, and help sustain the cause of our sim- 
ple religion. A good feeling prevailed in the meet- 
ing. A little social visiting followed, in which atten- 


of the meeting-house more comfortable and invit- 
ing. 

At Haverford, on Fourth-day, the attendance was 
larger, and embraced more younger members. A 
very good feeling prevailed, and ‘a desire was mani- 
fested to increase the interest in the meeting. En- 


| couragement was given to the continuance of the 


First-day school, and to the circulation of Friends 
papers and Lesson Leaves among them. 
On Fifth-day a meeting was held at the Valley, it 


being the time of the preparative meeting, which 


convenes in joint session. There was a cordial wel- 
come extended to the committee, and the feeling 
prevailed that these Friends are doing what they can 
to uphold and strengthen the cause of simple relig- 
ion in their midst. A small bnt interesting day- 
school is maintained. , 

The next point was Schuylkill, near Phoenixville, 


terior of the house uninviting. Friends and profes- 
sors with Friends were exhorted to arouse them- 
selves, and do what they can to uphold the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Society in their neigh- 


life is there, which seemed evident, there will be @ 
growth. 

On First-day a part of the eommittee attended the 
meeting at Reading, the extreme cold preventing 
several from being there. The occasion was felt to 
be a profitable one and the meeting large. 

It is believed that much strength will be added to 
all these meetings by the earnest labors of the com- 
mittee from tinre to time. The lack of ministers in 
some is greatly felt, and itis always helpful to have 
the dedicated servants of the church to meet with 
them. a” 
First month 11th, 1886. 


Optimist vs. Pessimist: “How dismal you look!” 
said a Bucket to his companion, as they were going 
to the well. “Ah!” replied the other, “I was re- 
flecting on the uselessness of our being filled ; for, let 
us go away ever so full, we alwayscome back empty.” 
“Dear me! How strange to look at it in that way !” 
said the other bucket. “I was thinking that, however 
empty we come, we always go away full. Only look 
at it in that light, and you will be as cheerful asI 
am,”—Exchange. 


To supcE religion, we must have it. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


AID FOR THE PRINTER BRADFORD. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


Rerereine to the citation made by “G,” on page 23, | supper have been the occasion for this development, 
of last week's paper, from the minutes of Chester | 


Quarterly Meeting, in 1689, showing that money was 
raised among Friends to sustain the press of William 
Bradford, in Philadelphia, I would call attention, 


also to the minutes of Salem Quarter on the same | 


subject. They contain a passage beginning thus: 
“Whereas in the month Called november, 1689, A 
gratuity was given William bradford, printer, that 
hee should continue his press in philadelphia, it be- 
ing forty pound A yeare from and After the date here- 
of, for Seven years.” 

And at the session of the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, at Burlington, the 10th of Seventh 
month, (September), 1690,a minute says: “An ac- 
count beinge given heere that severall particular 
friends have engaged themselves to raise A consid- 
erable sum of money for the encouragement of the 
printer to continue the press heere [in America] it 
is Agreed that it be recommendto each quarterly 
meetinge belonging to this meetinge.” 

The extent to which Friends supported Bradford, 
previous to his joining Keith in his violent efforts 
to disturb the Society and the good order of the lit- 
tle community, and also the degree in which Brad- 
ford was content to lean upon them is shown by 
these extracts, and also by the fact that at the end 
of Fifth month, 1689, Bradford gave notice to Friends 
of his purpose to make a trip to England, and ob- 
tained their approval for it. J. 
Philadelphia, First month 11. 


A WORD OF ENDORSEMENT. 

In a few words, I wish to call the attention of readers 
of Frirenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL—to the re- 
marks in its issue of the 9th inst., over thesignature of 
Albert A Wilson, in which,considering our present sur- 
roundings, I have a unity, growing out of my own ex- 
perience. And Iam willing to add that if such sen- 
timents were more generally adhered to it would, I 
believe, tend to the unity and strength of our So- 
ciety. Oxiver Evans. 
Philadelphia, 1st month 9th. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—Friends’ Review, (speaking, of course, of the 
“Orthodox” body, only), says: “The Society of 
Friends, in the past year has been subjected to agita- 
tion of two very different, almost opposite, kinds. 
In England, a new departure in regard to doctrine 
has been made, by the writers of the pamphlet 
called ‘ A Reasonable Faith;’ with the effect of un- 
settling the minds of some who had rested in the 
evangelical doctrine of the Atonement, and confirm- 
ing, in others, a tendency toward rationalism, which 
is always a besetting danger of the Society of Friends. 
[It need hardly be said that we should dissent from 
this latter view of the influence of the pamphlet.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL.] In this country, 
we have had the culmination (may it prove the col- 


lapse) of that extreme movement of novelty seeking, 


| under the leadership of a few, who would break up 
| everything belonging to Quakerism, and yet woull 





retain its name. Water-baptism and the sacramental § 


although not the whole of it. As has been often be- 
fore said on these pages, we regard it as the unheal- 
thy excess of a reaction, in itself needful, from the 
almost paralytic torpor into which the Society of 


Friends had gradually sunk during a long course of 
years.” 


—An assertion, made “in some quarters” lately, 
that “ Early Friends often not only sang hymns to- 


| gether, but sang from hymn-books, and gave out from 
| hymn-books those hymns which were to be sung in 


congregational worship,” is justly exposed by 
Friends’ Review, which, without resting upon the 
manifest absurdity of such an idea, points out that 
there were hardly any hymn-books in use before 
1700, when “ Early Friends” were about half a cen- 
tury old. It adds, after some citation on this point: 
“ An ‘Early Quaker’ era of hymn-book preparation 
or congregational use would be, to any one acquain- 
ted with George Fox’s Journal, or Sewell’s History, 
as great an absurdity as can be imagined. Singing, 
‘with the spirit and with the understanding also,’ 
was not unknown amongst the Early Friends, as our 
readers are generally well aware. But the ‘giving 
out of hymns with the book’ in meetings for public 
worship was, we venture to say, never thought of by 
them.” 

—In The Friend for the 9th inst., “8. M.” describes 
very fully the progress of the work of building at 


| Westtown School. He says that the plans for heating 
| and lighting have not yet been fully formed, but that 
| steam will probably be employed for the latter pur- 


pose. Plans are matured for obtaining a full supply 
of water, which has long been felt to be insufficient. 
In regard to the cost, he says that “a large addition 
to the funds already subscribed will be needed to 
complete the plans for the new building and proper- 
ly furnish it,” but trusts that the amount will be 
provided by appreciative friends. . 

Tux Pharisees had the Scriptures, and they pre- 
tended to admire Moses and the prophets; yet they 
crucified Christ, and sought to countenance their 
murder by Scripture. Now had they believed and 
esteemed the writings of Moses and the prophets 
from an inward sense of God’s Spirit (which the 
mere Scriptures ceuld not furnish them with), they 
had rightly understood them, and not made so il] an 
use of their historical knowledge as to crucify the 
Lord of life and glory. This shows that men may 
have an historical faith, and yet not the true faith 
nor knowledge of the Scriptures. What then gives 
us to believe aright now? Why, truly, that which 
did then,—the Light and Spirit of Truth : no man could 
call Jesus Lord without it ; that is, truly so, or upon 
good ground.— William Penn. 


Ir we treat all mankind with the utmost kind- 
ness, civility and respect, there will be nothing that 
we desire more than to be treated so by them. 
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DWELLERS IN TENTS. 
By R. 8S. P. 


A LITTLE while on earth we roam 
In these frail houses which are not our home ; 
Journeying toward a refuge that is sure,— 

A rest secure. 


Only a little while, 

We dread the frown of life, and count its smile, 

A dwelling then we have, not made with hands ; 
In other lands. 


Therefore, we need not mourn 

That sudden clouds across our skies are borne, 

‘That winter chills us, and the storms make rents 
In our frail tents. 


Therefore, we need not fear, 

Though moth and rust corrupt our treasures here ; 

Though midnight thieves break in with silent stealth 
To seize our wealth. 

For in our Father's house, 

A mansion fair he has prepared for us ; 


And only till His voice shall call us hence 
We dwell in tents. 


—Selected. 


A PILLAR OF FLAME. 
By H. D. Mason. 


LOOKING out of my window, I see before me an 
encrmous flame. 


grandeur of which familiarity does not lessen. It 


lights up the broad Ohio, the abrupt hills, and the 
bridges and buildings of a great city. Compared with 
it, all other lights are small and dim. Swayed by the | 
wind, it bends over likea fiery demon, at times 
stretching out horizontally. A mile away from it 1 | 


can hear its roar, and by its light the print of a news- 
paper may be read. Doubtless many other eyes than 
mine are turned upon this magnificent column of 
flame, which dissipates the darknessand makes night 
seem almost like day. 

Whence comes this flame? There is no conster- 
nation among the people ; the bells ring out no sud- 
den alarm ; 
it. Viewing it for the first time, a stranger naturally 
asks: What means this beacon? A boy passing 
laughs as he answers, natural gas; and deems no 
further explanation necessary. The majestic flame 
is simply the surplus gas issuing from an elevated 
escape-pipe, provided for the purpose of relieving the 
pressure in the mains. There are a number of such 
pipes in Pittsburg, and a still greater number in the 
vicinity of the wells from which the supply of gas is 
drawn. 

A curious incident recently occurred at the largest 
of these escape-pipes within the city limits. These 
pipes are four in number, are arranged in the form 
of a square,and are 125 feet in height. The gas is- 
suing from them is usually permitted to escape into 
the air unconsumed. One night during the present 
season a terrific thunder-storm burst upon the city, 
and during its continuance a flash of lightning pene- 
trated the volume of ascending gas. With a loud 
roar the gas burst into an immense flame ; intense 


| unknown product? Not at all. 
| the earth for ages in various quarters of the world, 


| the collieries. 
| was found, fully a quarter-century ago, associated 


It is a genuine pillar of fire, the | 





the fire has not spread since I first saw | 


45 


| eetaines biting siiteioded wy the most brilliant light. 
People living near by, dazed by the roar and the 
blinding glare, dashed out into the storm, panic- 


stricken. 


We have grown very familiar with this strange 


| product of the under-world. We bore for it, convey 


it from place to place in pipes, run our mills, facto- 


| ries, and foundries with it, burn it in our grates, cook 
| with it,and put it to many other uses. Toa very 
| great extent it has driven our bituminous coal to 
| other markets. Its use has visibly lessened the 


smoke cloud of the Smoky City. Yet a very few 


years ago thousands of us had never heard of natural 
gas, and its general use as a fuel was not thought of. 


Less than three years have brought about the revo- 
lution from coal to gas; and the wonder now is how 
we got along so well without it. 

What is natural gas? Is ita new and hitherto 
It has oozed out of 


and its inflammable nature attracted attention long 
ago. As marsh gas constitutes fully eighty per cent. 
of its parts, it should be so called. Under the name 
of fire-damp it has carried death to many miners in 
In the oil regions of Pennsylvania it 


with petroleum ; and it has been burned there under 
boilers and in dwellings for a long time. Thanks to 
its agency, millions of barrels of petroleum have been 
forced to the surface inthe wells. At Fredonia, N. 
Y., it has been in use for domestic purposes for more 
than thirty years; and at East Liverpool, in Ohio, 
and a number of other places, they have long been 
familiar with it. Not until very recently, however, 
have wells of great magnitude been struck, of gas 


| exclusively (the rule having been to find it associated 
| with petroleum), and only lately ‘have efforts been 


made to utilize it on an extensive scale. Sufficient 
gas has doubtless been wasted in the oil regions of 


| Pennsylvania to heat the civilized world for decades. 


Natural gas was first used in Pittsburg in 1875 


| from a well near Tarentum. About eight years ago 


a large flow of gas was struck in a well near Murrays- 
ville, in Westmoreland county, twenty miles from 
the city, a small portion of the product of which was 
utilized in the manufacture of lampblack. Millions 
of cubic feet of gas came from this well every day, 
nearly all of which went to waste. Why was not its 
value as a fuel sooner recognized? For several rea- 
sons: its nature was imperfectly understood ; the fuel 
already in use was cheap and easily accessible; it 
was not known whether the supply could be de- 
pended upon. 

About three years ago the value of natural gas be- 
gan to be mvre fully understood and appreciated, 
The volume of the Murraysville well still remained 
undiminished, indicating an immense reservoir to 
draw upon. Many companies were formed within a 
few months; a great number of wells were drilled— 
activity taking the place of the apathy that had pre- 
vailed. A new and cheap fuel was at our doors; an- 
other source of wealth had been developed. Nota 
few wells were drilled within the corporate limits of 
Pittsburgh ; but an abundant supply of salt water 
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antennal some sain of feet below the surface 
cut off all hopes c* gas in almost every case. One 
immense well, however, was struck in a suburb of 
the city. Every evening for weeks it was lighted at 
a certain hour, and thousands flocked to see it. Its 
light and roar had the effect of producing insomnia 


in all that neighborhood. Shooting up nearly one | 


hundred feet, roaring, surging, swaying, its flame 
formed a magnificent spectacle. 

The wells in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburg 
haveall proved short-lived. Their supply soon dwin- 
dles down to a smali quantity, or ceases altogether. 
The wells furnishing a regular and abundant supply 
are at Murraysville, Tarentum, and in Washington 
county, averaging probably twenty miles from the 
city. One of the Washington county wells (the fa- 
mous “McGuigan”) is nearly 3,000 feet in depth ; 
but the average depth of wells scarcely reaches half 
that figure. Nearly all of them extend below sea- 
level. They are bored in the same manner as petro- 
leum wells, and the gas is found in coarse sandstone, 


which varies in thickness in different localities. The 


limits of the gas field have not yet been well defined ; 
but it extends over a much larger area than was at 
first supposed. 


How long will natural gas last? Now that it is so | 


generally used, this is a vital question. Many the- 
ories are advanced; but the data by which to judge 
are not extensive. There are wells still producing 
gas that were drilled twenty years ago; other wells, 
not a year old, are non-producers. Men of experi- 
ence deem it probable that when the present wells 
fail, other and equally as productive territory will be 
found. Such has been the case with petroleum. 
Until more is known of the source of supply and its 
extent, however, no exact knowledge can be reached. 
The supply of this valuable fuel is now abundant, 
and there is no indication of its early failure. Mean- 
time, we are learning how to husband it, and taking 


measures to prevent the enormous wastage that has | 


hitherto gone on almost unchecked. 

The temperature of natural gas is 42° as it issues 
from the well. The volume produced by wells varies 
prodigiously. The greatest flow recorded is 30,000,000 
cubic feet in twenty-four hours ; the greatest pressure 
600 pounds to the square inch, thé gas confined. 
Driven by its pressure, a rubber ball has been whirled 
through three miles of casing in two and a half min- 
utes. The pressure rapidly diminishes as the dis- 
tance from the well increases, and it has been pre- 
dicted that natural gas will never be profitably piped 
a greater distance than 100 miles. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to 
whether or noténatural gas possesses an odor; one 
side maintaining that it can readily be detected by 
sense of smell; the other, that it has no odor what- 
ever. Both are right. At the well its presence may 
easily be detected ; confined in a pipe for a few hours, 
it becomes odorless. A person entering a room into 
which it had been escaping would very likely be un- 
aware of its presence; alight being introduced, a 
terrific explosion would result. Many sad accidents 
have occurred, resulting in safety appliances that re- 
duce the danger incurred by its use to a minimum. 


| gas escapes. 
| this dismal prediction, which our clerical friend so 





The gas is a little more than one-half as saciaie as air, 
It yields but one-half the light of coal gas, and hence 
is a very poor illuminant. Free from sulphur, it pro- 
duces better glass and iron than coal. To the house. 
keeper it is a delight: no smoke, no ashes, no dust, 
a steady and easily regulated heat, baking bread beau- 
tifully, browning a roast perfectly. What more can 
a reasonable housewife ask? A complete revolution 
in fuel has taken place in Western Pennsylvania 
within a few years, creating little comment. The 
outside world has apparently been too busy to notice 
it. Only by comparison with the recent past does 
the magnitude of the change become apparent. Nat- 
ural gas is a magician whose powers we as yet under- 
stand but faintly. Almost every day widens the field 
of its usefulness. It now heats our dwellings, and 
will very likely soon be made to light them. While 
not regarding it as an unmitigated blessing, I cannot 
quite bring myself to share the opinion of an aged 
divine, who avows that if the wells are not soon 


| plugged up the goodly region about the head of the 


Ohio will collapse, just as a balloon does when the 
With what tremendous possibilities is 


cheerfully advances, freighted !— Christian Union. 


HARDSHIP OF EASTERN LIFE. 


| AN intelligent correspondent of the Hartford (Conn.), 


Courant, writing from Syria, gives a pathetic account 
of the political and social condition of the people in 
“the Levant” region, under the rule of the Turkish 
Empire. Of the Turks, themselves, he says that they 
are better, individually, than we are accustomed to 
think. “There are many noble traits in the charac- 
ter of the Turk which crop ‘out in spite of his educa- 
tion. The individual Turk is generally a pleasant 
gentleman to deal with. He is mild and affable and 
truthful. It is only when he becomes the defender 
ofacorrupt system of government, and of astern 
faith, that he seems to take on those fierce qualities 
which have secured to him the appellation of ‘ the 
unspeakable Turk.’ There are many who hold the 
sentiment of the American consul I met in Hungary, 
who informed me that the only decent people I would 
find in southeastern Europe would be the Turks. 
That is using strong language, but in at least a few 
particulars there is much truth in it. It is a difficult 
matter to finda perfectly upright Greek, Bulgarian 
or Armenian. Missionaries have to be extremely 
lenient toward their servants in the particulars of ly- 
ing and stealing. A Turk can be better trusted. 

“ But while much can be said in defence of the in- 
dividual Turk, there is little encouragement to defend 
the system of government which he has inherited. 
In fact most of the trials of the Christian populations 
of the empire come from this unscrupulous system, 
rather than fromthe harsh individual. Whena Turk 
becomes connected with the machine of government, 
he seems to lose ‘himself. For the past few years 
most of the harsh rulings against Christian subjects 
have come from the despair of a waning empire. Just 
at present there isa strong governmental influence 
brought to bear upon local authorities to stop all new 
work on Christian schoolsand churches. The Amer- 





: = 
ican missionaries say that there never has been in 


their experience so determined a resistance to their 
work from governmental circles as now. The Mos- 
lem world seems to feel a shudder as the dangers of 
dissolution approach. 

“There is one affliction from which the Christian 
subjects of the Turkish empire have been and still 
are exempt. No one can be a soldier but a‘ defender 
of the faith’ The only exception to this has been in 
the case of certain Moslems converted to Christianity 
in the northern part of Syria. Orders were received 
from headquarters that these renegades from the 
faith should be treated as Moslems and be sent offas 
soldiers. This is opposed to the treaties, and complaint 
has been made to the various governments. -How- 
ever, nothing has yet been done to relieve the mat- 
ter. Every war which the Sultan wages drains Mos- 
lem blood and corrupts Moslem life. 

“Say what we may of the sufferings of Christians 
in the Turkish empire, it is unquestionable that in 
times like these of threatened war the Moslems are 


neighbors. During the late war with Russia the suf- 
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evoke the pity of Christendom as were the outrages | 
in Bulgaria. Whole districts were stripped of their | 


able-bodied men. The entire duty of outdoor labor 
and defence was thrown upon the women. Moslem 
women are not accustomed to work in the fields as 


condition the Koords swept down from the moun- 
tains, and pillaged and ravaged the whole territory. 
“The birth of a male child in a Moslem family can 
never be concealed, and the date is recorded in the 
records of its district. These books are watched with 
jealous eye, and when the boy arrives at the military 
age of eighteen he is interviewed by the authorities. 


the English. It is claimed that in a month’s time th 
English could collect an army of 10,000 Druzes, who 
make the best soldiers. The numberof people who 
are earnestly in sympathy with the Turkish goven- 
ment are comparatively few, and if these heterogene- 


| ous elements could be brought together and made to 


feel their common strength, the sultan would be ut- 
terly. helpless to keep them in subjection. But the 
past records have shown that there can be no expect- 
ation of any concerted action among people so diverse 
in religions. 

“In view of the facts I have given (and they could 
be multipled indefinitely) is is obvious that under 
present circumstances the Moslems are to be pitied 
even more than the Christians. Their religion is 
costing them untold suffering. In spite of it all, the 
more intelligent are aware that the church of the 
faithful is constantly declining in power, and even 
severe persecutions do not keep the wretched Mos- 
lems from secret, and at times open neglect of the 


| precepts of Islam. Christian churches go up and 
suffering far more severely than their Christian | 


mosques tumble into decay. As long as the Turkish 


| authorities could play off one Christian sect against 
fering in some parts of Asia Minor was as fitted to | 


another, they looked upon the struggle with approv- 
al; but now that Moslems are being reached by the 
earnest work of American and English missionaries, 


| the government is frightened, and is beginning the 


work of a wholesale persecution. It appears to them 


| to be a question of life or death.” 
are the Christian women, and it was only with the | 
greatest toil that the crops necessary for life could be | 
gathered. But while they were in this defenceless | 


FOOD FOR THE CONV ALESCENTS. 


| WHEN a person is recovering from an illness and the 


which case they are placed on the list of the reserves. | 


But as a man is liable to three conscriptions, he must | It is especially difficult in cases of fever. The patient’s 


| strength must be maintained while at the same time 
vious how few men in the empire are able to pay even | 


pay $750 before he can be free. It is immediately ob- 
the first $250. There are many cases where men pre- 
fer to reduce themselves to sheer beggary rather 
than to enter the army. 

“The soldiers drafted are presented with a cheap 
suit of military clothing, and are paid, or at least 
promised, a piaster (four cents) a day as they are 
near their homes. With this they have to support 


only their clothing and rations. 
Turkish soldier is the most wretched imaginable. 
Disease does its most fatal work long before the bat- 
tle, and the relatives and friends of the soldier know 


that he is going to certain death when he issent off | dredcomplaints. The use of milk in febrile disorders 


to a distant war. And when the war is over, the sol- 


dier is penniless, and may not be able to work his 
passage home for years. 


“The population of Syria is of a very mixed char- 


acter. The large body of Maronites are favorable to | 


France. The still larger number of Greeks are favor- 
able to Russia, while the Druzes are firm friends of 


proverbial appetite of the convalescent asserts itself 
in all its force, the business of supplying food be- 
comes comparatively easy. The nurse has a large as- 
sortment from which to choose. But itis when the 
sufferer is burning with fever or agonizing with nau- 


| sea that the caterer’s ingenuity is most severely taxed. 
Substitution is allowed on the payment of $250, in | 


The task of preparing food that will tempt the appe- 
tite and yet not increase the malady is no light one. 


everything that quickens the circulation or excites 
the system, is as fuel to the flame that is consuming 
him. Nor is this the only argument against admin- 


| istering animal food. The prime evil effect of the 
| fever is the drying up of the various healthful juices 
| of the body. The stomach, deprived of the amount 





gastric fluid requisite for proper digestion, is unable 


| to dispose of anything but the lightest and simplest 
themselves. When they are sent off they receive | 


The life of a | 


forms of nourishment. Neglect or ignorance of this 
duty of sparing labor to the digestive powers has been 
responsible for many cases of gastric complication 
which have not only retarded immediate recovery, 
but borne fruit longafterwards in dyspepsia and kin- 


is of comparatively recent date. The practice of 
keeping typhoid patients alive for weeks on an almost 


| exclusively milk diet was regarded as a startling in- 


novation, but its success has been the best argument 
in its favor. The drinking of hot milk as a remedy 
for bowel troubles has also been proved since the 
threatenings of cholera have been heard among us. A 
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glass of this, as hot as it can be swallowed, taken at 


each meal to the exclusion of every other beverage 
has been known to act lixe a charm as an anti-laxa- 
tive —Curistine Ternune Herrick, in Good House- 
keeping. 
FLOWERS FOR THE TABLE. 

AFTER the linen is pronounced nice, and the little 
table appointments are in order, then, dear mother, 
or sweet elder sister, do let us have flowers. Nothing 
is so productive of a good appetite as fresh flowers, 
wild ones especially, with the cool green leaves. Do 
not despair if you have but one or two to spare out 
of ascanty window garden. Put those in a slender 
vase rising out of your fruit dish filled with rosy ap- 
ples; or lay them as a boutonniére before father, 
mother, or Tommy, who is just down stairs after a 
siege of sore throat. If you live in the country you 
can always get the beautiful clusters of pine, or of 
other evergreen. For the home table, more than for 
any other us2, we would counsel the keeping of flow- 
ers through the winter in our sitting-rooms. They 
are certainly lovely in our windows, giving brightness 
and beauty to all without as well as within ; for the 
home table they are more than lovely, they shed a 
Christian influence over every thought and act. 


I wanper by the beach and listen to the ocean’s 
solemn and majestic hymn, which it poured into the 
Indian’s ear, and which now periodically lulls the 
drudges of civilized cares into an oblivion of the ar- 
tificial and the conventional. The surges, with their 
everlasting roar, do not tell of pity. The gurgling, 
swallowing waters tell of destruction as much as of 
life. They do not whisper of immortality, until 
Christ, dwelling in and filling the soul’s intuitions, 
lends a softer undertone of hope to its everlasting 
rhythm. Before this emblem of power, man, bowed 
by the consciousness of weakness and sin, if he could 
turn nowhere else, might stand in prayer, in almost 
the cry of despair: “Speak, Almighty Power, in some 
accents of compassion! Break through this dread 
order, and say if thou lovest my soul! Declare thy- 
self mercy as well as law! Solve for me this mystery 
in which I am encompassed! Tell me of forgiveness 
and eternal life and help for my spiritual conflicts!” 
And that cry from the depths of a want like no other 
and of an anguish like no other, that of a weak and 
wounded spirit, has been answered on the shores of 
the Galilean lake by the voice which broke upon its 
storm, the voice of the Fatherin him who waiked 
upon its waves,—“It is I, be not afraid.”—Oliver 
Stearns. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The lecture by Mary A. Livermore, on the 
evening of the 8th inst., was largely attended by 
friends of the College, the main audience-room being 
quite full. Her subject was “ Wendell Phillips,” and 
the general expression of her audience was one of 
much pleasure. Her picture of the political situation 
of the country at the time Phillips took his stand 
against Slavery was very spirited and graphic. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—There were 35,696 deaths in New York city during the 
year 1885, against 35,044 in 1884. There were 30,033 births 
as against 30,527 in that year. The marriages reported 
number 11,716 against 11,305 in 1884. There were 10,884 
cases of contagious diseases, among which were 2395 deaths. 


—A “ Conference of Church Women of the [Episcopal] 
Diocese of Pennsylvania” held sessions in Philadelphia, on 
the 8th inst., morning and afternoon, at which papers were 
read by several women on subjects connected with philan- 
thropic labor, Among these was one by Miss Yarnall, re- 
ferring to “ the necessity of providing the laboring classes 
with sometiing to brighten their lives and surroundings.” 
Another, by Mrs. Effingham Perot, was on “ Young Girls 
and Their Temptations.” She considered some of the con- 
ditions and surroundings of working girls in this city, and 
said that “ they needed two things, recreation and cultiva- 
tion, and two friends, the heavenly friend and the earthly 
friend.” Miss Hoskins read a paper on the same subjectas 
that treated by Mrs. Perot. She said that one of the temp- 
tations to which young girls were exposed was “ love of 
dress or extravagance, Another temptation and a danger- 
ous one,”’ said the speaker, “ is the cheap, unwholesome lit- 
erature with which our country is flooded.” And follow- 
ing this came other temptations, such as cheap theatrical 
entertainments, etc. It was urged that young girls should 
be encouraged not only to give but also to lay aside a cer- 
tain amount in the savings fund every week. Relative to 
the right kind of reading for them, Miss Hoskins recom- 
mended entertaining books of travel and interesting his- 
torical sketches. In the discussion that ensued Mrs. Perot 
said that she thought working girls were ahead of the 
young girls of the higher classes in their advocacy of tem- 
perance. This brought up the consideration of the ques- 
tion touched upon by Mrs. Perot, and the habitual drink- 
ing of wine by young girls was condemned. 


—Several hundred colored people passed through Chat- 
tanooga on the 7th inst., en route from the Carolinas to Ar- 
kansas. The exodus of negroes to the West from the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama is increasing weekly. Fully 
1000 have passed through Chattanooga within a fortnight. 

—Over one hundred years ago the property now occu- 
pied by the Apprentices’ Library, at Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, was given in trust by Samuel Wetherill for 
the use of the Religious Society of Free Quakers. Alfred 
Wetherill and others, heirs of Samuel Wetherill, in a suit 
begun in Third month last, declared that the Free Quakers 
ceased to exist in 1853, and that, as the trust has failed, they 
are entitled to the property and asked the Court to oblige 
the trustees of the property to convey it to them. On the 2d 
inst., an answer was filed by John Price Wetherill and 
others, which denies that the Society of Free Quakers has 
ceased to exist ; and says the property was leased to the Ap- 
prentices’ Library at a nominal rental of $300 per year, the 
Society reserving the right to a portion of the building for 
the holding of meetings, and that the Free Quakers held a 
meeting there as late as Second month 28th, 1882. The de- 
fendants add that, as the property is devoted to charity, 
they ask the Court to continue it in conformity with the 
intent of the donor. 


—The thirty-third annual report of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Now York shows that since its foundation it has 
sent to country homes 77,319 homeless young people; the 
number sent last year having been 3400. Many of the 
city street boys have been very prosperous in their western 
homes. During its existence, the society has sheltered, 
partly fec,’and instructed over 300,000 young people. 





